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construed 


Child Labor 
Child Labor Sunday, January 29, provides the occasion 
for surveying improvements in child labor standards. 
When millions of adults are begging for jobs their chil- 
dren are manifestly not needed in industry. 


Tue Extent AND TREND OF CHILD LABOR 


During the depression economic necessity has driven 
many children—how many no one can say—to seek em- 
ployment who should have been in school. They have 
taken places which should have been filled by adults. 

The census of 1930 showed that there were 235,328 
persons 10 to 13 years of age, 431,790 persons 14 and 15 
years, 1,478,841 persons 16 and 17 years, and 2,542,213 
persons 18 and 19 years of age who were gainfully em- 
ployed. There were 269,705 children 10 to 19 years of 
age out of work, and looking for jobs and 78,467 having 
jobs but on lay-off without pay, a total of 348,172. Of 
this number out of employment only 4,112 were 10 to 14 
years of age. The fact that the remaining 344,060 chil- 
dren, 15 to 19 years of age, who were looking for jobs 
should be unemployed when they could have largely dis- 
placed the 392,988 children 10 to 14 years who were gain- 
fully occupied is a commentary on our economic arrange- 
ments. 

Doubtless many children who were gainfully employed 
in April, 1930, have now lost their jobs. On the other 
hand it is probable that during 1930-1932 large numbers 
were able to obtain employment when adults could not, 
owing to the prevalence of wage cutting and hiring cheap 
labor in order to reduce costs. 

The report of the Chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, points 
out that “the relative decrease in the number of children 
employed during the industrial depression is undoubtedly 
greater than the corresponding decrease in the number of 
adults. This is to be expected, for not only have employ- 
ment policies been affected by the consideration of social 
welfare and the available jobs given to heads of families 
but the general lowering of wages has made it possible in 
many instances to secure adults for the unskilled jobs at 
the wages formerly paid to children.” 

On the other hand, “where child-employing industries 
are still actively functioning, the decrease in the number 
of children going to work has been relatively small. In 
fact, there is evidence that in some localities the depression 
has brought new demands for child labor.” Reports on 
work permits issued during the calendar year 1931 from 
23 states, and reports from 36 cities of 50,000 or more 
population in 11 other states, and from the District of 


Columbia showed that 78,859 children 14 and 15 years of 
age went to work during 1931 for the first time. The de- 
crease in the number of permits issued in the 23 states 
ranged from seven per cent in New Jersey to 61 per cent 
in Tennessee and among the cities from 15 per cent in 
Providence, R. I., to 83 per cent in Springfield, Ill. In- 
creases in the number of work permits issued were re- 
ported in Connecticut and Oregon. Although these in- 
creases may be accounted for largely by changes in 
methods of certification, the Bureau points out that “a few 
cities in these states showed increases which apparently 
reflect a greater demand for cheap labor in these particular 
areas.” 

Reports on work permits issued to children 16 and 17 
years of age in five states and 34 cities in seven other 
states, and the District of Columbia showed a total of 
55,735. ‘In the District of Columbia and five states for 
which comparable statistics were available for 1930 and 
1931 the decrease was 16 per cent. Seven cities (four of 
them in one state) reported increases in the number of 
young people of this age entering employment in 1931, 
ranging from 2 to 74 per cent.” 

The record of work permits issued in New York State 
shows a decrease up to August 31, 1932, and scattered 
information from other states indicates that the decrease 
is widespread. But the Children’s Bureau points out that 
“except so far as the decline in child labor is due to the 
strengthening of child labor and school attendance laws, 
it can not be considered as permanent. The number of 
children employed still depends to a very large extent 
upon the demand for child labor and the laws regulating 
employment. With increase in employment opportunities, 
children will doubtless be again drawn into industry in 
large numbers unless the state legislatures raise the school- 
leaving age.” 

That child labor and school attendance laws have had 
some effect on the extent of child labor is indicated by the 
decreases between 1920 and 1930 in the percentages of 
children gainfully employed. For the ages 10 to 13 the 
percentage decreased from 4.4 to 2.4 (males from 6 to 3.3 
and females from 2.8 to 1.5); for 14 years, from 12.6 to 
6.6 (males from 16.9 to 9.2 and females from 8.2 to 4); 
and for 15 years, from 22.8 to 11.9 (males from 30.4 to 
16.3 and females from 15.4 to 7.6). Doubtless other fac- 
tors (such as improved educational facilities, a desire to 
take advantage of them, and a family income sufficient to 
permit children to remain in school) as well as child labor 
laws account for a good part of the decrease. This would 
appear from the fact that the percentages for minors 16, 


17, 18 and 19 years of age declined during the same 
period. 
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The National Child Labor Committee declares that “the 
census figure is an understatement of child employment. 
It does not include children under 10 years, a considerable 
number of whom are engaged in street trades, tenement 
home work, and agriculture. Nor does it include the many 
thousands of children engaged in beet cultivation and 
other forms of industrialized agriculture whose work does 
not begin until after April 1, the date on which the census 
was taken. In Colorado, for instance, the census reports 
only 2,051 children under 16 years engaged in agricultural 
work, although one of the large beet sugar companies in 
Colorado estimated in 1930 that 6,000 children between 
the ages of 6 and 16 were employed in the sugar beet sec- 
tion in which it operates. Likewise in New Jersey only 
706 children 10 to 16 years were reported by the United 
States Census as gainfully employed in agriculture al- 
though the Migratory Child Survey Commission per- 
sonally interviewed 1,342 children working in the fields 
of New Jersey in the summer of 1930."! 


Tue DistripuTion oF LaAror 


Although the census figures of 1930 are not complete 
they show something of the way child labor was distrib- 
uted among the various industries. There were 469,497 
children 10 to 15 years of age in agriculture (205,563 of 
them from 10 to 13 years of age), 68,266 in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries (4,761 from 10 to 13 years), 
49,615 in trade (14,746 from 10 to 13 years), 46,145 in 
domestic and personal service (7,501 from 10 to 13 
years), 16,803 in clerical occupations (703 from 10 to 13 
years), 8,717 in transportation and communication (583 
from 10 to 13 years), ‘4,844 in professional service (969 
from 10 to 13 years), 1,562 in forestry and fishing (222 
from 10 to 13 years), 1,184 in extraction of minerals (137 
from 10 to 13 years), and 485 in public service, “not else- 
where classified” (143 from 10 to 13 years) ,—a total of 
667,118 in all occupations (235,328 of them from 10 to 
13 years). Thus it is evident that the child labor problem 
is present in all the principal branches of industry. These 
figures, as above pointed out, do not include children 
under 10 years. 

Of the working children 10 to 13 years of age 87.3 per 
cent are employed in agriculture. Many of them are hired 
out on nearby farms. Frequently, the National Child 
Labor Committee states in its Facts, “the work is not 
suited to their strength; daily and weekly hours are long, 
usually exceeding 8 hours and often exceeding 10 or 12 
hours a day. In certain types of farm work, moreover, 
there are definite factors that are unhealthful.” 

There are three different bases on which children are 
employed in farm work. Some work on the home farm, 
some work for wages, on hire, and some work with their 
parents under contract. Many of these last are migratory 
workers. In some areas they “follow the crops,” working 
here and there for the greater part of the year. This 
nomadic life creates educational, social and health prob- 
lems 

Thus, agriculture presents in some ways one of the 
most serious of child labor problems. “It involves more 
than twice as many child workers as all other occupations 
together ; it includes a large number of very young work- 
ers; it employs thousands of children as migratory work- 
ers; it presents difficult problems of control. Much of the 
work is characterized by long hours, repetitive processes, 


1 The quotations from this point on are taken from Child Labor 
Facts, published by the National Child Labor Committee, New 
York, 1933. 


unsuitable and sometimes hazardous conditions, inter- 
ference with school attendance and absence of super- 
vision.” 

Although child labor laws have been applied most ex- 
tensively and effectively in manufacturing industries, 68,- 
266 children 10 to 15 years of age were employed therein 
in 1930. Of these 26,006 were in states which permit 
them to work more than eight hours a day. Between 1920 
and 1930 the number of children under 16 years of age 
employed in manufacturing industries in Georgia in- 
creased 5.5 per cent, and in South Carolina 22.6 per cent. 

Canneries, the National Child Labor Committee points 
out, have long been exploiters of child labor. In several 
states they are exempt from factory regulations applying 
to children, especially as to hours of work. Investigations 
of oyster and shrimp canneries made in 1919 and 1925, 
by the federal Children’s Bureau, showed that many 
children under 14 were employed in violation of the law 
and that little improvement was noted at the end of that 
period. “In 1923, 1925, and 1926 the federal Children’s 
Bureau visited 560 fruit and vegetable canneries located 
in seven states and employing over 56,000 persons. More 
than 3,400 children under 16 years were found at work, 
one-third of them being under 14. Many children were 
employed for excessive hours, usually more than 10 and 
sometimes more than 12 and even 14 hours a day, and a 
considerable number worked at night. Improvement in 
some of these states has been reported during the past 
few years, but the canning industry as a whole is one of 
the chief employers of child labor.” 

Investigations made by the Association of Government 
Labor Officials of the United States and Canada a few 
years ago showed that some form of home work existed 
in every part of the country. Wherever tenement work 
exists child labor is found. Children six and seven years 
of age work often “under the most unsanitary conditions, 
in poor light, for long hours, and at right.” 

Industrial depression increases the tendency toward 
such abuses. “In New Jersey the number of licenses 
issued for the year ending June 30, 1931, doubled over 
that for the preceding year. Agents of the National Child 
Labor Committee found a family of six, including four 
children, stringing safety pins on wires late into the night 
and earning no more than $3 or $4 a week. In Connecti- 
cut, they saw a group of six children, the youngest 5 years 
of age, separating long strips of lace; at the rate of pay 
they reported, the combined earnings of the group for an 
entire day would net 64 cents.” 

Investigations of street trades during the past few years 
show that comparatively little progress has been made 
toward the elimination of this type of child labor. The 
International Association of Circulation Managers (news- 
papers) reports that 279,000 boys under 18 years of age 
are employed in the sale and distribution of newspapers. 
Estimates of the total number of children under 16 en- 
gaged in all types of street work vary from 200,000 to 
400,000. The federal Children’s Bureau found that the 
average age of newsboys is about 12 years, while some are 
five, six or seven years of age. The great majority come 
from homes where both parents are living and the father 
is the chief support. Quoting the Facts again. “The 
proportion of boys from fatherless homes ranged from 9 
to 24 per cent in the different cities. In at least half of 
the cases, economic necessity did not seem to be an im- 
portant factor actuating boys to sell papers. Rather it 
was the desire to earn spending money and the lure of the 
streets. 
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“Recently the Newspaper Boys’ Welfare Committee of 
the International Association of Circulation Managers has 
been attempting to improve standards by promoting in 
certain cities the development of cooperative relationships 
between the newspapers and the schools. The circulation 
departments of some of the magazines commonly sold on 
the streets have also taken up the matter of salesboy 
abuses. They have issued definite instructions on policies 
to local agents and are following up through their national 
offices all instances of violations reported.” 

Very little statistical information exists regarding chil- 
dren employed in the amusement industry. But wherever 
they are thus employed undesirable contacts, night work, 
irregular meals, traveling, irregular school attendance and 
retardation are prevalent. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Although the toll taken of children by industrial acci- 
dents is not fully known, reports from 16 states which 
keep such statistics indicate that “in these states between 
20,000 and 25,000 young persons under 18 years and 
approximately 3,000 under 16 years are injured annually, 
and 1,100 young persons under 18 are killed or per- 
manently disabled.” 


Work OvutsipE oF ScHoot Hours 


The employment of children outside of school hours 
has received scant attention. “Surveys made by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee in 28 towns and cities in 
4 states, and by the federal Children’s Bureau in 3 cities 
in 2 states suggest that about 10 per cent of all school 
children under 16 years are so employed. The average 
age is about 12 or 13 years but many are 10 years and 
even younger. ... Many of the children work for 10 or 
more hours a week, and from one-fifth to one-half are 
employed at night.” 


Cuitp Lazsor anp HEALTH 


Proper protection of employed children requires not 
only that age limits be set, but that careful preliminary 
physical examinations be made and defects corrected, that 
re-examinations be fairly frequent, and that the work be 
not detrimental. Otherwise work permits should be denied. 
“A study made in 1929 by the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation of the records of 10,900 children receiving 
physical examinations for work permits in 12 cities 
showed that only 51 per cent of the total number had 
been accepted; 33.7 per cent had been recommended for 
temporary permits pending the correction of defects; 1.2 
per cent had been passed with the proviso that they en- 
gage only in certain occupations; 15.1 per cent had been 
refused permits until serious defects were remedied. 

“The percentage of rejections varied from 3 to 90 
per cent in the different cities, depending more or less 
upon the thoroughness of the examination and the stand- 
ards for acceptance. Of the 3,008 children examined in 
Chicago, for instance, 1,799 were accepted, 1,209 were 
rejected. In Cincinnati 118 were accepted, 1,437 were 
granted temporary permits, one was limited as to occupa- 
tion, and 284 were rejected. 

“In many communities, however, the physical examina- 
tion is merely a perfunctory matter and does not keep out 
of industry children who are unfit. Of 59 cities in New 
York State reporting on the number of employment cer- 
tificates issued to children a few years ago, 45 had not 
rejected a single applicant for physical defects—compared 
with another city in the state which reported 64 per cent 
of all children rejected, at least temporarily.” 
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Cup Lasor anp ILLITERACY 


In 1930, Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the federal 
Children’s Bureau, estimated that “if the school-leaving 
age were raised to 15 years throughout the country, about 
a quarter of a million children would be taken out of in- 
dustry and returned to school, and if it were raised to 
16 years, the number would be three times as great.” 

The National Child Labor Committee has prepared a 
table which shows that the 15 states having the greatest 
percentage of employed children 10 to 15 years of age 
—Mississippi, South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, Arkan- 
sas, North Carolina, Louisiana, Tennessee, Texas, Florida, 
Kentucky, Virginia, Missouri, Maryland, New Mexico— 
included the 13 which had the greatest percentage of il- 
literacy, the 13 which had the lowest percentage of chil- 
dren 7 to 15 years old in school, the 13 which had the 
lowest school attendance, the 12 which had the shortest 
average school term, and the 13 which had the lowest 
per capita expenditure for education. The committee 
says that “the problem child in school, prematurely re- 
leased from the educational system for work, becomes the 
problem child in industry. . . . Skilled vocational guidance 
and extension of vocational training is the paramount 
need of our educational system.” 

The committee has revised its minimum standards for 
the employment of children, which appear below. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS OF THE NATIONAL CHILD LABor CoMMITTEE 
In Non-Agricultural Occupations 


“Minimum Age. No child under 16 years should be 
employed except that children 14 to 16 years of years may 
work outside of school hours in light occupations. School 
attendance should be compulsory for the entire term for 
a child under 16 years unless he has completed the course 
of study available, and the school term should not be less 
than 9 months. 

“Hours of Work. No person under 18 years should 
be employed for more than 6 days or 44 hours a week, 
or for more than 8 hours in a single day; and for chil- 
dren between 14 and 16 years the combined hours for 
school attendance and employment should not exceed 8 
hours in a single day. 

“Night Work. No person under 18 years should be 
employed at night during the hours between 7 p.m. and 
6 a.m., except that boys 16 to 18 years may work until 
10 p.m. in suitable occupations. 

“Work Permits. No person under 18 years should be 
employed without a work permit based upon proof of 
age, employer’s promise of work and a certificate of 
physical fitness with provision for subsequent physical 
examinations. 


“Dangerous Occupations. No person under 18 years 
should be employed in dangerous or injurious occupations. 

“Workmen's Compensation. Adult earning capacity 
should be considered as the basis on which wages are com- 
puted under the workmen’s compensation laws for a 
minor permanently disabled ; at least double compensation 
should be assessed against the employer of a minor who 
is injured while illegally employed. 


In Agriculture 


“School Attendance. No child should be employed 
during- the hours when compulsory attendance laws re- 
quire his attendance at school. School attendance should 
be compulsory for the entire term for a child under 16 
years unless he has completed the course of study avail- 
able, and the school term should not be less than 9 months. 
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“Minimum Age. No child under 14 years should be 
employed at any time away from the home farm, except 
that children 12 years and over may engage with their 
parents in light tasks for a few hours a day during a 
short season. 

“Hours of Work. No child under 16 years should be 
employed away from the home farm for more than 8 
hours in a single day; the combined hours for school at- 
tendance and such employment should not exceed 8 hours 
in a single day. 

“Dangerous Work. No person under 18 years should 
be employed in dangerous or injurious agricultural work ; 
and minors employed in agriculture should be included 
in the workmen’s compensation laws.” 

The National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, will send, free of charge, material 
for programs for Child Labor Sunday. 


The Morality of Debt Paying 


“Western moralists have an enthusiasm for debt pay- 
ing,” says Dr. Arthur E. Holt of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary in the leading article published in The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Magazine for December. This position 
is in sharp contrast to much of the ethical teaching of the 
East, which holds “the man who loans money to be a 
moral outcast.” Dr. Holt thinks “it probably is not pos- 
sible to defend the point of view of the Eastern moralist, 
but it may be worth while to put a question mark before 
the enthusiasm of the Western moralist.” 

For one must consider the circumstances under which 
a debt was incurred, and the changing conditions, for ex- 
ample in the price level, after a debt has been incurred. 
“We need a more social interpretation of debt paying 
obligation. If we are to keep alive the debt paying obli- 
gation we must with equal seriousness scrutinize the 
methods by which the debtor has his debts increased. It 
does not do to listen forever to the needs of the widows 
and orphans and university trustees who have money in- 
vested. The rights of the investing class must be re- 
spected but the rights of the debtor class must also be 
respected... . It might be the function of college trained 
leaders to develop a more social conscience about the 
whole debt paying process, in order that a petty morality 
may not be the occasion of a great social wrong.” 


The Jones Farm-Relief Bill 


The newest farm relief bill bears the name of Marvin 
Jones, of Texas, chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. The bill as reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives provides for centralizing in the Department 
of Agriculture power to pay a bounty to farmers on 
wheat, cotton, tobacco and hogs, when they give evidence 
that production has been cut 20 per cent. The secretary 
is further empowered to levy a tax on “processors” of 
these products sufficient to pay a bounty that will bring 
producers’ prices back to “fair exchange levels” for which 
the pre-war indices of 1909-14 shall be the base. 

The terms of the bill thus differ radically from those 
outlined in the discussion of voluntary domestic allotment 
plans described in INForMATION Service for December 
24. The tax to be levied is not fixed by act of Congress 
but is left for the Secretary of Agriculture to determine 
on the basis of index numbers of pre-war prices. 


Mr. Walter Lippmann, whose interesting and discrimi- 
nating comments on the voluntary domestic allotment 
plans were given in INFORMATION SERVICE for December 
24, published his conclusions regarding the Jones bill in 
the Herald Tribune of New York for January 5. He 
points out that the federal government has controlled 
freight rates, has actually raised some of them in a time 
of depression, and has placed public credit through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation at the disposal of 
railroad corporations in order to enable them to pay capi- 
tal charges. Further, railroad wage rates have been kept 
at almost double the pre-war level. It is only natural 
that producers of farm products should ask for effective 
governmental intervention. Mr. Lippmann’s last two 
paragraphs are quoted here: 

“The bill now before the House is the most drastic 
proposal to help particular groups of producers which has 
been seriously offered in our time. It is professedly a 
temporary measure calling for the use of extreme powers. 
For my own part I cannot believe that the bill in its pres- 
ent form would be acceptable to the courts even in their 
most liberal mood. I cannot believe they will permit an 
appointed official to levy virtually unlimited taxes upon 
the people for the benefit of four groups of producers. 
Nor does it seem likely that other producers and the con- 
sumers generally will agree to subject themselves to such 
arbitrary powers. 

“But important as it is to realize the desperate charac- 
ter of this measure, it is even more important to make the 
effort to understand the desperate need which inspires it. 
The introduction of this measure is a signal, like the toll- 
ing of a bell, that unless concerted measures are taken 
promptly to deal with the great obstacles to recovery, 
unless the domestic and the international readjustments, 
which every responsible person now knows are necessary, 
are courageously and decisively carried through, this 
country will enter one of the great political crises of its 
history.” 


The Churches and Farm Cooperatives 


The Rev. Willard B. Thorp, of the Pacific School of 
Religion, as chairman of a committee on cooperative mar- 
keting, of the Northern California Congregational Con- 
ference, has made a report to the Conference containing 
the following : 


“The cooperative movement among growers of various 
farm products in California presents to the churches an 
opportunity to make a definite practical contribution to 
the realization of the social program of Christianity .. . 

“It is easy to pass resolutions protesting against com- 
petitive greed and profiteering, but here is a chance to do 
something more. The real battle is being fought by and 
for these farmers who are seeking to learn the art of 
working together, organizing their industry and marketing 
their product in a way that shall benefit them all. A com- 
mittee should be named, composed of men located so that 
they can get together frequently, to study this subject and 
offer to the forward-looking men in the State Department 
of Agriculture all possible assistance.” 


Note: A binder for INForMATION SERVICE will be 
supplied by this Department, price 25 cents. Please state 
whether 1932 or 1933 imprint is desired. 
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